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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



ELIJAH, AHAB, AND JEZEBEL IN NABOTH'S VINEYARD. 



T. M. Rooke, Painter. 



T. Sherratt, Engraver. 




HE year 1875 was remarkable in the annals of the 
British Royal Academy as having a larger num- 
ber of meritorious works submitted for competi- 
tion by the students than had ever previously 
been known. The subject given for the histori- 
cal picture was ' Elijah, Ahab, and Jezebel in the 
Garden of Naboth,' and so admirable were the 
compositions that extra rewards were given, besides the usual 
gold and silver medals, to several of those who so justly deserved 
them. One of these was granted to Mr. T. M. Rooke for the 
picture we have here engraved. As the work of so young an art- 
ist, it evinces considerable power of conception and richness of 
treatment. This is one of the many striking episodes related in 
the Scripture narrative which is full of pictorial suggestiveness. 
Mr. Rooke has made good use of his grand subject. The covet- 
ous and selfish King of Israel and his yet more guilty and cruel 
queen have just taken possession of the beautiful vineyard, with 
its bounteous clusters of fruit, of the murdered Naboth ; they are 
suddenly arrested by the well-known and dreaded voice of the 
great Prophet of Carmel, who brings from his Divine Master the 
retributive message, which tells that with what measure they had 
meted *' it shall be measured to them again." The attitude of 
Elijah is full of denunciatory energy against the " troubler of 
Israel," and his fixed, angry, and fearless look fills the startled 
sovereign with alarm — the King making a pretence of attack by 
grasping his sword-hilt, and the Queen, with clenched hands and 
hurried step, preparing to fly from the place. The gorgeous cos- 
tumes remind us of the vanity of the woman who " painted her 
face and tired her head " in the hope of ingratiating herself with 
her husband's successor to the throne, and of the effeminacy of 
the man who disguised himself when he went into the battle side 
by side with his neighbour-king, in the hope that the treachery he 
feared might be averted from himself to the kindly but mistaken 
monarch who fought with him against his enemies — vanity and 
stratagem which availed nothing to reverse the words the prophet 
had uttered. 



THE TRAITOR. 



Hermann F. C. Ten Kate, Painter. 



L. Lowenstam, Engraver. 



The name of the Dutch painter Mynheer Ten Kate has been 
made familiar in English Art circles by the frequent exhibition of 
his works in London picture-galleries. The earliest knowledge of 
his work was derived from his contributions to the International 
Exhibition of 1862, to which he sent three pictures, severally enti- 
tled ' The Surprise,' ' Sunday Morning in the Isle of Marken,' and 
'The Marquis's Levee.' Referring generally to the Dutch paint- 
ings then in the galleries of the building at South Kensington, a 
critic remarked : " Singular is it to see how closely the modern 
pictures in the Dutch division of the International Exhibition fol- 



low upon the manner of the painters of the seventeenth century. 
In size these works are small ; in colour dim, dusky, and dull ; in 
subject they are ' conversation,' or 'genre ' — cavaliers reading a 
despatch, mothers playing with children, ladies seated in a draw- 
ing-room, or standing at shop-counters bartering for silks. Ten 
Kate, a well-known name, paints in the small genre indigenous to 
his country." 

There is, in all probability, some actual history or story which 
has given rise to the picture here engraved ; but, if so, we are not 
acquainted with it, and can read little in the subject beyond a 
group of intoxicated soldiers in a kind of underground guard- 
house, where they have been gambling and drinking till they have 
rendered themselves totally unfit for duty of any kind, and require 
the attention of the officer of the guard to have them put under 
arrest ; the subject, however, admits of other interpretations, as, 
for example, that the fellows are a band of conspirators, one of 
whom has suddenly left his companions, and is seen, through the 
open doorway, stealing away to give information to the authori- 
ties, and thus to play " the traitor." But, whatever the artist may 
have intended to portray, he has put together with great success 
a group of as villainous-looking fellows as were ever put upon 
canvas. 

THE REAPER AND THE FLOWER. 

Engraved by W. Roffe from the Statue by L. A. Malempre. 

The exquisite lines by Longfellow bearing this title suggested 
to M. Malempre the group from which our engraving is taken. It 
was executed in 1S74, for the Crystal Palace Ceramic Art Union, 
and the model was exhibited the same year at the London Royal 
Academy. The poet's idea has met with the most lovely embodi- 
ment that could possibly have been originated by a mind tho- 
roughly appreciative of its beauty. It was a charming imagination 
to have created the heavenly visitor who had " gone into the gar- 
den to gather the lily " so' youthful as well as so fair. Very gently 
does she fold the tender bud in her arms, and very restfully it 
nestles on her breast, sleeping all peacefully till, through the valley 
of death, she bears it to the garden of life, where leaves never 
wither and flowers never fade. 

" ' My Lord has need of these flowerlets gay/ 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

* Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where He was once a chiJd.' 
***** 

"Oh not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 
And took the flower away." 

It would be difficult indeed to meet with a conception more 
poetical yet thoroughly simple. Pure and graceful enough to be a 
denizen of a land unstained with sir* and unshadowed with sor- 
row, this bright messenger of peace is still seen in such sweet 
human form as to make us feel that she too once trod earth's 
paths of joy and care, before she was numbered among the minis- 
tering spirits who minister to the heirs of immortality. 



THE LONDON ROYAL ACADEMY. 



n. 



OYALLY avoiding criticism of Mr. WeMs's ' Vic- 
toria Regina ' (hung in the place of honour in 
the great gallery), because it has probably passed 
the ordeal of royal criticism, we will simply ex- 
plain it. Immediately after the death of William 
IV., at Windsor Cattle, at half-past two a.m., 
" the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
ChareiberTaiiv set out to announce this event to their young sove- 
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reign. They reached Kensington Pateee about five ; they knocked, 
they rang, they thumped for a considerable time before they could 
rouse the porter at the gates; they were again kept waiting in the 
eourtyard, then turned into one of the lower rooms, where they 
seemed to be forgotten by everybody. They rang the bell, desired 
that the attendant of the Princess Victoria might be sent to inform 
Her Royal Highness that they requested an audience on business 
of importance. After another delay, and another ringing to in- 
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quire the cause, the attendant was summoned, who stated that 
the Princess was in such a sweet sleep she could not venture to 
disturb her. Then they said, ' We are come to the Queen on 
business of state, and even her sleep must give way to that.' It 
did, and, to prove that she did not keep them waiting, in a few 
minutes she came into the room in a loose white night-gown and 
shawl, her nightcap thrown off, her hair falling upon her shoulders, 
her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and 
dignified." 

It is this passage from the diaries of Miss Frances Williams 
Wynn that Mr. Wells has elected to illustrate, and the result is 
disappointing. In another prominent position hangs this artist's 
' Picnic,' and before this picture, as many times during our walk 
through these galleries, are we lost in amazement over the sub- 
jects chosen by artists for their long, loving labours. Given the 
power to construct and execute a picture, what a lamentable fact 
when knowledge, study, or imagination, fails to supply a subject 
which shall give pleasure, excite enthusiasm, or elicit one sigh of 
emotion in the heart of even one of the thousands who will gaze 
upon it ! There is no need to particularise, but again and again 
was forced upon us the appalling commonplaceness of the sub- 
jects on which artists have worked long and patiently. Our sole 
memory of this ' Picnic ' is a dog, with two very wooden legs, sit- 
ting on guard over a raised pie of red-brown tints, like the blos- 
soms of the wall-flower. 

Another of the noticeable pictures of this year, and one which 
is sure to be popular, is Mr. P. R. Morris's ' Sons of the Brave.' 
We hear it has been sold for three thousand pounds, and is to be 
engraved. Setting its excellence aside, it fully deserves popularity, 
for it " speaks home." It depicts the visiting day in the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, and the fatherless boys in uniform, 
with their colours flying and their juvenile band playing, follow 
their little drum-major from the door of the Asylum, outside 
which the widowed mothers and baby brothers and sisters wait 
for a sight of their own little soldiers. Though we may object to 
so many widows in veils, we must acknowledge that each face has 
a story of its own ; and, though we wonder at the subject chosen 
for such a canvas, we are quick to feel the pathos of the picture, 
as well as the conscientious work expended upon it. Most skilful 
is the treatment of the scarlet. 

For the pathos of its one prominent figure, we have no doubt 
there will often be a stoppage in the crowd before Mr. T. Faed's 
' From Hand to Mouth,' illustrating the line " He was one of the 
few who would not beg." From the other end of the gallery this 
figure strikes us with a strange, sorrowful force. The uncomplain- 
ing poverty of the tall, gaunt, grey-haired man, who has so surely 
once seen better days, remains with us long after the florid details 
of the picture are forgotten. The poor fellow has bought, in this 
"general" shop which is the background of the picture, two of 
the leanest tallow-candles, a little square of cheese, and one hard, 
brown biscuit, too worthless a purchase to be put in paper. He 
has put down some half-pennies in payment, but the shopkeeper 
waits suspiciously for another coin — the deficient farthing, probably. 
The poor fellow, ashamed, has turned away while he searches in 
the depths of his empty pockets, and so the rueful, worn old 
face meets us fully as we gaze. On our left sits — rather out of 
place, we think— one of Mr. Faed's fashionable ladies (of a fashion 
dead in life, and soon, we trust, to die in Art), caressing her spoiled 
child, who has chosen to feel alarmed by the ragged boy attempt- 
ing to earn an honest penny by showing off the tricks of his mon- 
key, while his sister in utter weariness and dejection sits with her 
face hidden in her hands. The mother holds her child apart from 
"these poor," while a negro page guards her corpulent spaniel 
from contamination. In its details, as in its ensemble, the picture is 
by no means a satisfying one, though it is a specimen of capable 
art, expressive, realistic, and rich in tone ; but its one gaunt, pathetic 
figure will live in our memory long after the effect of the others has 
evaporated. Before this picture, as before Mr. Morgan's ' Breach 
of Promise,' we stand lost in conjecture whether the artist has no 
womankind to stop his immortalising such hideous, short-lived 
modes of feminine attire. It is with a sinking at the heart that 
we gaze upon this later work, which surely is an abuse of dramatic 
power and adroit workmanship. The title tells the story (even to 
the congratulations which the plaintiff smilingly receives, and the 
savage, threatening gesture of the defendant), and gives some idea 



of the crowd issuing from the court. We wonder why Mr. Morgan 
has for his ' Wards in Chancery ' employed the same model in ex- 
actly the same costume, even to its colouring, which is alarmingly 
ugly ? 

There will probably now and then be a cluster of spectators be- 
fore Mr. Dicey's ' Farewells,' because it contains several known 
faces. It represents the departure from home of a bride and bride- 
groom, and on a wide, imposing staircase, lined with automaton 
bridesmaids, the mother gives her daughter a stage kiss and 
caress, while the bridegroom, for no especial reason, twists his 
arm backward to shake hands with his best man. 

It is a relief, indeed, to turn from such work to that of our finest 
colourist. Mr. Alma-Tadema has three pictures here, yet all of 
them we would willingly sacrifice for the repetition of such a work 
as his ' Audience at Agrippa's.' ' Fredegonde ' is very striking 
and impressive. The Queen of the Franks sits at her window, 
holding back the curtain as she watches the espousals of her hus- 
band, Chilperic I., to Galeswinthe, the Arian Visigothic princess, 
for whom she had to give way, not being of royal blood. We can 
understand the concentrated hate and passion in the face of the 
discarded queen, but the ceremony she watches seems obscure. 
We fancy Chilperic is breaking the willow-branch over his bride's 
head, according to the custom of the times, and we see roses 
showered and censers swung ; and — content with so much — we 
go back to the important figure. Though we think the head too 
masculine to crown such a beautiful and finely-modelled form (in 
all this artist's pictures we seek in vain for female beauty), his rich 
and impressive power of colouring is evident in the dead-gold hues 
of the robe and the whole entourage of the picture. And with 
his own peculiar touch he gives us the coldness of the white and 
coloured marble. In 'Not at Home,' a tall and strong young 
woman, with Roman features, laughingly holds the curtain before 
the doorway of a room (where another Roman damsel sits laugh- 
ing, too) against a gentleman (also of very evident Roman extrac- 
tion), who ought to bear his banishment philosophically, consider- 
ing that neither of the ladies by whom his morning call is being 
received in so unconventional a manner is beautiful at all, and that 
they have, besides, very long and beaked noses, and arms of an 
unpleasantly bony type. But we rejoice to see the splendid paint- 
ing of the vellum, bronze, mosaics, and marbles, the fine bit of 
illumination, and the skilled finish of the draperies. Of his little 
painting of Roman peasants dancing among flowers, which illus- 
trates a spring festival in the " Georgics," we must praise the 
movement of the figures and the strength of the painting, while we 
sigh over the ugliness of the faces. Mrs. Alma-Tadema sends two 
pleasing little pictures. 

Like most of his brother Academicians, Mr. Calderon exhib- 
its specimens of his powers of portraiture, and he also sends 
two large single female figures, against a glowing Italian sky, 
called respectively ' Vine ' and ' Olive : ' one, a maiden in green 
tints, with grave sweet face, typifying and carrying the olive ; the 
other, in ruddy hues, and with glowing carnations, typical of and 
bearing the vine. Attractive works both, but we think smaller 
canvas would have sufficed. Calderon's other subject-picture, 
' Captives of his Bow and Spear,' reminds us that French criticism 
has selected this artist for the highest honours. A swarthy Per- 
sian warrior stands glancing kindly at the slaves which, through 
the fortunes of war, have fallen to his share. He lays his hand in 
a reassuring manner on the shoulder of the fairest, who kneels be- 
fore him ; and the contrast of the flesh-tints is not the least dex- 
terous touch in this carefully studied picture. 

Sir John Gilbert is strong and dramatic as ever. The veteran 
loses none of his power and even none of his audacity. 

Of Mr. Elmore's two contributions, ' The Eastern Bath ' is a 
pretty study of the young white figure of a girl against a dusky 
Eastern attendant, who is gently propelling her into her bath. 
The picture is rich in beauty of form and execution, but we ven- 
ture to think the Eastern young lady rather old to need pushing 
into such a tempting bath. His illustration of Shelley's lines " We 
look before and after, and pine for what is not," two damsels in 
melancholy thought, one lying against the other, gives us little 
pleasure. They look more sulky than unhappy, and for such large 
figures they have remarkably diminutive hands. Mr. Elmore has 
given us far better work, and infinitely more force and dramatic 
power than in this year's exhibition. 
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Marcus Stone lias two of his characteristic idylls. ' Amour ou 
Patrie ' is a touching love-story. Standing in a delicious Old- 
Worlcl garden, the quaint, simple, earnest girl Stone loves to paint 
is turning with sorrowful significance away from her lover, hiding 
from him the anguish it causes her to give him back the letters 
which are still so clear to her. He. standing apart in the tri- 
coloured sash which tells the pitiful story, bows his head in the 
sad consciousness that she is right, now that his hand is to be 
raised against all her loved traditions. The fidelity of painting, 
the sweet, homely charm of the surroundings, the pitiful tragedy 
shadowing the beauty of youth and warmth of sunlight, the 
dramatic intensity in the hands as well as face of the girl, make 
this a picture to be remembered beyond all Mr. Stone's former 
good work. His 'Olivia and Dick Primrose,' in another gallery, 
is a gem. 

Mr. Storey's ' Daphne ' is unpleasingly large and sensuous, with 
tints too blue, and his ' Follow the Leader ' disappointing. More 
cleverly painted, and still more disappointing, is Eyre Crowe's 
' Forfeits.' The figures are well grouped and correctly, yet again 
we turn away, sighing over the dearth of subjects worthy to live. 
Mr. Yeames, besides a portrait, only exhibits one florid repre- 
sentation of the green-room at a private house during private the- 
atricals, without interest in itself and without the humour of the 
artist's ' Last Bit of Scandal.' It would not be fair to say that 
the carnations are too coarse, because the rouge-pot here is un- 
disguised. 

' All is not Gold that glitters ' Leslie uses as the title of one of 
his simple, delicious idylls. On the gravelled path of a prim, old- 
fashioned English garden, where flowers grow among the grass 
and a red wall burns among the foliage, a man kneels to show his 
globe of gold-fish to two girls, who loiter at the cottage porch, 
doubtful whether to buy the " gold " so temptingly exhibited. 
One of them, leaning against the porch in a limp, broad hat and 
an old-fashioned costume which is almost new-fashioned, is inde- 
scribably sweet and pretty. Just to see this picture gives one a 
sensation of delight. This is a cottage to live in — these are girls 
to live with. 

Mr. Frith only sends two small works, but this is not to be won- 
dered at when we remember his series of paintings now being 
' exhibited elsewhere. Neither the ' Tenby Fishwoman ' nor the 
' Prawn-seller' (we fail to find a distinction) repays the care ex- 
pended—even on the prawns. 

Mr. Horsley's ' Jour du Mort ' gives us this day in the gateway 
of a foreign cemetery, where the flower-sellers congregate, and 
just when a priest is entering, complacently enjoying his snuff; and 
' Leading-Strings ' gives us cleverly a very interesting scene. 

In Holl's ' Ordered to the Front ' there is a certain pathos, and 
it will be a noticeable picture ; but the soldiers are rather too 
spruce, and the central figure looks far more like a shabby-genteel 
dressmaker who is out of work than a sergeant's wife. Yet we, 
too, feel the real pathos of this soldiers' farewell. 
Mr. Thorborn illustrates Longfellow's verse — 

" There is no death ! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call Death '' — 

by a young woman, in a very neat night-dress and cap, standing 
upon the air in a blue cloak, while an angel, in red and yellow, 
carefully balances her. Whether the angel brought her down the 
ample blue wrap, or whether her sorrowing relatives gave it to her 
on her interment, we are left in doubt. We fail to see the con- 
nection with Longfellow's verse. 

We have said that the portraits of this year are exceptionally 
fine ; they are also unusually many, as even our younger artists are 
showing their power in this branch of art. We wish we had space 
to enumerate, but must content ourselves with very brief mention. 
Watts, who has had ill-health as well as ill-weather to detract 
from his work during the past year, sends yet some of his finest 
work, and both he and Millais exhibit their autograph portraits, 
painted at the invitation of the President of the Museum of Flor- 
ence for the Ufifizi Gallery of Artists' Portraits. It is interesting 
to note the difference in these two artists' treatment. Millais — 
fine as his portrait is — can scarcely be said (by those who know 
the artist's varying expression) to have succeeded, while Mr. 



Watts, grave and dignified, has the look of the true artist. Mil- 
lais' remarkable power of telling a story in a face is at fault here, 
and quite naturally so, for what man ever could see the best ex- 
pression on his own face? His other portraits are all fine, but 
that of John Bright is magnificent. His picture called ' Cuckoo,' 
two little girls in a woodland vista listening, one thoughtfully the 
other merrily, is as exquisite as his child portraits always are. He 
stands unequalled in this, as Sir Joshua Reynolds did one hundred 
years ago. 

Of course Oulers stands, loo, in the front rank of portrait-paint- 
ers, and there never was a truer, better likeness than his of Mr. 
Justice Manisly. 

Besides one subject-picture—' The Assyrian Captive,' a dark- 
skinned, lovely figure painted in his best manner — Mr. Long sends 
three portraits, one of which will be much talked of, ' Irving as 
Hamlet.' It is one's best memory of Irving, though scarcely Ir- 
ving as he really is. Here is the capacity for tenderness which 
Irving lacks, but we acknowledge the artist's tact in making the 
figure only three-quarters length, and the grip of the fingers on the 
sword is Irving's own. We are glad to hail Mr. Holl's success as 
a portrait-painter, and Richmond excels nobly this year. Wells, 
Sant, Herkomer, Rudolph Lehmann, and Leslie, are all well repre- 
sented. Pettie is, as usual, vivacious and versatile in this branch 
of Art. ' His Grace ' (of Buckingham ?), in a white-satin Louis 
Treize costume, is a capital specimen of the painter's spirited, 
melodramatic style. But, before we dismiss the portraits we must 
praise the work of another young artist. Frank Dicksee's double 
portrait, called in the catalogue ' The Housebuilders,' is painted 
with extraordinary excellence, in a rich, solemn tone. This work 
and a little gem called ' Benedicite ' show that the painter of 
' Harmony ' is one of our most true and earnest colourists. 

Among the works of young painters noticeably prominent this 
year we must notice one of Barret Browning's three. The head 
of a huge pig is protruded from a sty, and, though the choice of 
subject is questionable, the work is excellently well done ; indeed, 
all Mr. Browning's works show bright promise. A splendid and 
brilliant piece of art is Munkacsy's • Two Families,' though the 
subject is of the simplest — three pretty children, with their pretty 
mother, in a rich baronial hall, watching three tiny puppies with 
their mother. Mr. Gow's ' Last Days of Edward VI.' is more 
ambitious than quite satisfying. The dying prince is lifted to the 
window of the palace at Greenwich that the mob collected below 
may be assured he lives. The Duke of Northumberland, whom 
the people suspect of having poisoned him, supports his head, and 
he looks indeed — as he is — within a clay or two of death. With 
unqualified praise we must mention a realistic work by Chierici, 
every inch of which is painted with a maslerly grasp of detail and 
a most subtle sense of humour. It only represents ' The Despe- 
rate Venture ' of an infant's first walk alone into her father's out- 
stretched arms, while an admiring family in a kitchen look on ; 
but that description tells nothing of the matchless expression of 
each face, or the rare truth of the whole work, which we can only 
wish that an Englishman had painted. 

Among landscapes we could linger though we must not. Vicat 
Cole gives us our home nooks and our river-glimpses with his 
own poetic tenderness. Mr. Oakes's landscapes of this year are 
exquisitely fine and delicate. In his ' AInmouth Bay ' we literally 
feel the sunlight on the water. Alfred Hunt sends a magnificent 
coast scene. McWhirter's ' Lord of the Glen ' — one noble, soli- 
tary tree— is a worthy mate for his ' Lady of the Woods,' of '76; 
and his landscape with beehives, ' Where the Bee sucks,' is one 
of the striking pictures in the gallery where it is so well hung. 
Herkomer's ' Shrine of God ' stands in a large, impressive land- 
scape, with light from the setting sun and rising moon. To un- 
derstand his versatility, we should look now at a large water- 
colour drawing which will be much talked of, ' Grandfather's Pet.' 
Vreeley Halswelle, new in the art, is likely to make his mark as a 
landscape-painter. Mr. Aumonier's ' Nook in Nature's Garden ' 
is a spot that\ tired hearts might long for ; and Mr. Fred Morgan 
charms us with his sunny pleasant scenes. 

Mr. Colin Hunter gives us, with his own power, the strong tints 
of the sea and the crisp salt air ; yet, in spite of his undisputed 
power, the surface of his water is a little hard. Mr. Henry 
Moore's seascape is beautiful in its warm glow. Mr. Macallum's 
' Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep ' is a striking and effective 
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picture. Two mischievous merry boys have taken their baby 
brothers and sisters out to sea, and are rocking the boat until its 
edge is on a level with the water, to the terror of the little ones 
crouching in bow and stern. 

On the sea Hook is as strong as ever, and we rejoice to see him 
still true to his old love. We go with him to his sheltered coves 
of our own coast ; we stand beside the purple sea and feel its very 
breath ; yet is the conviction forced upon us that even this true 
artist — who can blend the sea-tints so skilfully, and so faithfully 
render rock and sand — cannot prevent a certain hardness in the 
waves. But it is in his figures that Hook saddens us. 

Of those English artists who are distinguished as animal paint- 
ers we must say a few words. In Mr. Peter Graham's work we 
have an improvement on his gigantic canvas of former years, and 
more solid, varied, and finely-painted cattle. His ' Evening ' — 
two cowled monks landing from a boat in sombre sunset — dis- 
plays more dexterity than study. We do not pause long before 
Mr. Sidney Cooper's presentation of navvies raising the railway 
embankment, and felling the trees in its way ; but when we re- 
member that the five large works he exhibits are from the hand of 
a veteran of '77 we can only wonder. We cannot omit mention 



of two fine paintings of deer and hounds, by J. S. Noble, who will 
take a prominent place among the successors of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. If we remember Mr. Goodall in this class, it is because no 
other artist approaches him in drawing camels. But he is great as 
ever this year in his open-air Eastern life, and the blue of his 
Eastern robes and Eastern skies and the pink of his Eastern sand 
come back to us annually like true old friends. It is as an animal- 
painter that we must most admire Briton Riviere. In his work it 
is always the animals that attract us. His ' Last Spoonful ' is one 
of the most winning pictures in the exhibition— nothing but a 
little girl feeding an assembled " mob " of poultry, but every bird 
is real, and the expression of the two very young dogs beside her 
— as hungry as the feathered tribe, but most politely and patheti- 
cally conscious that this last spoonful is not for them — is simply 
inimitable. In ' The Night-Watch, ' half a dozen furtive and fero- 
cious lions, with that strange glitter in the eyes which wild beasts 
have at night, are prowling among the broken pillars and over 
the moonlit stones of a ruined, roofless temple. It is a spectacular 
work of undoubted power, and must have been a very difficult 
study. 

Mary Cecil Hay. 



ART-NOTES FROM PARIS. 



THE SCHAUS PURCHASES.— THE PRIZE PICTURES AT THE SALON. 




T is hardly possible to overestimate the importance 
to the Art-world of America of the collection 
of pictures formed by Mr. Schaus, of New York, 
which will be on view in his establishment pos- 
sibly about the period of the publication of the 
present article. Mr. Schaus has spent the whole 
of the past spring in Paris, and it may safely be 
said that not a sale of importance or the studio of any prominent 
artist has escaped his watchful scrutiny. His purchases are the 
most extensive and important that have ever been made in a single 
season by any American Art-dealer, his expenditure amounting 
to no less a sum than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Nor have his selections been confined to the works of living 
artists, though he has laid nearly every prominent painter of the 
France of to-day under contribution, including Cabanel, Gerome, 
Bonnat, Vibert, and Jules Lefebvre. But the most important 
features of his collection are found in the singularly fine examples 
of the genius of some few of the great dead masters of modern 
Art which he has been so fortunate as to secure. A private view 
of some few of his more valuable acquisitions, which was held in 
his parlour at the Hotel de l'Amiraute lately, convinced me of the 
fact that his importations of this season are of almost incalculable 
value to the future of American Art. For Art learns by example, 
and what better examples could our rising painters have than the 
masterpieces of Diaz, of Daubigny, of Rousseau, of Millet, and of 
Cor&t? 

Now, it is one thing to secure a specimen of a great artist's work, 
and another thing to secure a specimen of that work in its finest 
and most important phase, and this last it is that Mr. Schaus has 
done this season. His collection includes five pictures by Diaz, 
every one of which is a valuable and important work, and the 
subjects and style are so varied that there is no duplication of 
theme or of treatment. One is a large-sized and nobly painted 
forest scene ; rows of serried tree-trunks, shadowed with wood- 
land gloom, and dashed with vivid gleams of sunshine from the 
deep blue summer sky, just seen between the overarching branches 
and dusky-green foliage. He who knew all the secrets of the 
forest's shadows and the sunbeam's brightness has concentrated 
in this picture all his cognisance of their mysteries. Next we have 
a sunlit open glade, full of the brilliancy and golden lustre of an 
unclouded summer's clay. Then we turn to the ' Diane Chas- 
seresse,' a large and exquisitely-painted picture, worthy, in its 
graceful grouping and peach-like delicacy and softness of colour- 
ing, of the pencil of Correggio. The goddess of the chase, her 
draperies of white and pale amber giving a delicious effect of 



colour, stands in the foreground, and is in the act of selecting an 
arrow from a quiver, which Cupid, hovering at her side, holds up 
for her acceptance. Behind her cluster her laughing nymphs. 
Very beautiful too, in colour and in grouping, is another smaller 
work, representing Venus clad in a rose-coloured robe and sur- 
rounded by a bevy of Cupids. A larger work represents a group 
of young Greek girls, in garments rich with gold embroideries, on 
an open sunny terrace. 

From the dreamy and poetic pencil of Cor6t we find a single 
large and important landscape. The hour is early morning. The 
foreground shows a group of large trees, whose richly foliaged 
branches exclude as yet the feeble rays of dawn. But the river in 
the background and the buildings on the distant heights have 
caught the pale, lovely lustre of the morning's gold, and show 
beautiful and radiant beyond the woodland shadows. Rousseau 
is represented by his magnificent ' Sunset after a Storm,' from the 
Laurent Richard collection, and recently disposed of at the Ber- 
nouville sale. It is said to be one of the two finest examples of 
this great landscape-painter that exist, the other one being his 
celebrated ' Le Givre ' (' Hoar-Frost '), which was also included in 
the gallery of M. Laurent Richard. Mr. Schaus also possesses a 
smaller but very fine picture by the same artist, representing a 
group of cottages overshadowed by trees. Then we turn to a fine 
Daubigny, a cool, grey day above a stream at which cattle are 
drinking, wonderful in its accurate reproduction of Nature. And 
then we admire one of the earliest and best of Jules Dupre's un- 
rivalled marines, such a picture as he does not paint nowadays, 
for, alas ! with advancing age his hand has lost much of its cun- 
ning. Here, too, is another famous picture, ' L'Angelus ' (' The 
Vesper-Bell '), by Jean Baptiste Millet. The sound of the bell, 
calling the faithful to the evening prayer, has reached the toilers 
in the fields. Amid the golden glory of the sunset, the husband 
and wife, on their way home from their daily labour, have paused 
to heed the summons, and they stand with clasped hands and 
bowed heads, while their little one lies between them at their feet. 
A beautiful and touching work is this in its noble and elevated 
simplicity. There is also another Millet, less important in size and 
subject, but still a fine example of his powers, representing a French 
shepherd guarding his flock, and wearing a quaint-looking coat of 
striped woollen stuff. Why is it that Millet's peasants are never 
vulgar or repulsive, while Bastien Lepage's almost invariably are 
so ? Yet Millet is no more of an idealiser of the field-labourer or 
the farm-drudge than is the painter of ' The Hay-Field ' and ' The 
Potato-Gatherers.' 

Mr. Schaus's acquisitions also include a group of cattle by Rosa 



